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Cave of St. Sidwell : 


(Continued from our last.) 


Tne strangers took upom them as 
masters of the feast, and the wine cir- 
culated briskly. . In gbout an hour’s 
time Reginald rose —* It is fit,” said 
he, “that we pursue our journey—the 
atmosphere seems, cleared, and we 
shall preceed with, renovated vigour.” 
“Stop,” cried one of the strangers, 
“we must first return thanks to the 
holy fathers for this kind reception.” 
He looked significantly at the monk, 
who hastily retired: after a short in- 
terval, approaching footsteps. were 
heard—the door was thrown open, and 
a party ofarmed men entered :—Rosa 
shrieked with terror, and flew to the 
protecting arms of Reginald. “Ha! 
treachery :” cried Alphonso, “then 
we are lost.” The chief, named Fir- 
nando, advanced with a resolute, yet re- 
Spectful mien. * Gentlemen,” said he, 
“ we mean you_no yiolence. Itis true, 
_ your own credulity. has assisted us in 


» deceiving you as to the nature of this |) 


order, which is that of independence & 























and St Sidwell; but, though free-boot- 
ers, we are not assassins. Sclf-preser- 
vation may oblige us to be strict, but 
if you are not perverse, you will ac- 
knowledge that you might have fallen 
into worse hands. By arecent misad- 
venture we have lostseveral brave meniy 
and now make you the offer of filling 
their places, reserving this lady only 
as the hostage ol your fidelity.” Who 
can speak the anguish of Reginald, at 
this horrid proposal;—he beheld all 
his dearest hopes blasted, and dread- 
ing to exasperate the ruffian band by 
his expressions of abhorrence, he turn- 
ed disdainfully away. Rosa, overcome 
with terror and dismay, fainted away ; 
and was, by the peremptory command 
of Fernando, torn from Alphonso’ s 
arms, and conveyed toa separate apart- 
ment. “J will give you twenty four 
hours to consider of my proposal,”— 


said Fernando, “and you wil do well 


not to reject it; meanwhile, the lady 
shall be treated with respect, or if you 
will consent to yield her to My arms, 
you shail be suffered to depart unmoe. 
lested, after taking a solemn oath of'se- 
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erecy.” The rage and ‘indignation of | 


Reginald now broke forth with unre- 
strained bitterness ; bat all his threats 
and invectives were listened t» by Fer- 
nando with contemptuous indifference, 
«Exhaust your useless fury,” said he, 
us and you will then be more reasonable. 
Know you not that your life is in our 
hands, and that we are not accustomed 
thus to temporize with our prisoners.” 
He then haughtily retired, and secur- 
ed the door with strong bars. Locked 
in each others arms, Reginald and Al- 
phonso bewailed the fate of their ten. 
derly-beloved Rosa; they trembled at 
the idea of the insults which brutal 
power could inflict, and cursed their 
own credulity which bad led them in- 
to such a snare. 


Let us now return to the hapless Ro- 
sa, who, sunk on a miserable bed, in a 
gloomy apartmént, remained a prey to 
the most agonizing suspense: with 
bitter cries she called on Alphonso 
avd Reginald, but her cries were un- 
heard, except by a whithered old hag, 


“who sat by her side,and muttered peev 


ish execrations at her impatience, and 
threatened her with severe punishment 


if sheremained so perverse. Rosare- 


garded the couitenance of this ~retch 
with shuddering antipathy ; it as ca- 
daverous, wrinkled, and unsofit d by 


any feminine trait. “ Are you «4 wo- 
man?” cried she, “Is your heart dead 
to all humanity ?’—Merciful Heaven, 
for what a destiny am I reserved !”— 
“ Forayery good one,” replied the wo- 
man, “if vou krow how to deserve it. 
Mercy on us! what an uproar is here 
about nothing.” “ Nothing! do you 
call it?” exclaimed the heart-broken 
Rasa, “Is it nothing to be torn from 
Ahe dear protector of my infancy, to be- 
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come the Victim of inhuman outlaws 2 
Oh, Reginald! unhappy friend ! what 
will be thy destiny —thovu art surely 
doomed to be the sport of misery.” 

“ What Reginald is this of whom you 
so often speak ?” asked the old woman, 
gazing curiously in her face. «Oh, 
he is the most noble—the most injur. 
‘ed of men!” cried Rosa, clasping her 
hands,with a ferventejaculation for his 
safety. “I want to’ know nothing of 
his goodness,” replied Maud, peevish- 
ly ; * What other name does he bear ?’ 


| Rosa, fearing she might do wrong by 


incautiously betraying the name and 
rank of her friends, repulsed the cu- 
riosity of her attendabt wit! some dig- 
nity, and the old woman, piqued by her 
behaviour, relapsed her usual ill tem- 
per. ' 

Reginald remained in his cell a prey 
to the most heart rending apprehen- 
sions ; rage, despair, and mortification 
alternately distracted his mind, yet he 
still determined on giving a positive 
denial to the persuasions of Fernando, 
even though the idea of his beloved Ro- 
sa’s being the victini, wrought his mind 
10 a state of phrensy. Could he have 
seen her he- would readily have plung- 
ed a sword into her bosom, rather than 
have left her exposed to the indignities 


‘which he well knew awaited her, but 


as that was impossible, he could only 
pray that Heaven would inspire het 
with fortitude, and protect her inno- 
cence. Several hourse elapsed in this 
state of mental anguish,when his medi: 
tations were interrupted by the en- 
trance of the’old woman; he eagerly 
enquired for Rosa The woman sur 


| veyed him with scrutinizing attention. 


«“ She is well signor: but prey may I 
know if she is related to you ?” * Your 


fits. 
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deeply interested. 


‘meet with Rosa.” 
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question is impertinent ;” replied Re- 
ginald, turning fromher. “ Nay, sig- 
nor, be not displeased; I may have 
more friendly intentions than you ima- 
gine.” Reginald was surprized; a 
gicam of bope enlivened his heart ' He 
recarded the old woman with an. anx- 
ious air, and her countenance fell be- 
“Couldst thou 
serve us,” he cried, “doubt not my 
gratitude—the most ample reward thy 
wisiies could demand should be thine.” 
*“ Answer my question,” said the old 
woman,with a faultering voice, * How 
is this girl connected with thee,—by 
marriage, or is she thy daughter ?””— 
* Candidly, then,” said Reginald, “ she 
is my adopted child, and I design to 
make her my wife.” The old woman 
trembled—-a deep groan burst from her 
withered bosom, and she covered her 
face with her hands. What meaus 
this emotion ?” demanded Reginald 
“ Y .u knew not her parents ?” rejoin- 
ed the old woman. “ I knew them not.” 
“ Suppose they were infamous?” « No 
matter, Rosa is virtuous!” Gan you 
swear this in the face of Heaven ?”— 
“T can.” « Thank Heaven!” exclaim- 
ed the old woman, fervently. Herex- 
clamation astonished Reginald, and he 
eagerly demanded why she seemed so 
“ The child is 
mine!” Reginald started—Horrible ! 
it cannot be:—Who and what are 
you?” A ghastly smile played on the 
old woman’s features ;—«I am now 
servant toa band of robbers, but I was 
not always the wretch you see me,I dare 
not reveal more—another time—but 
pray tell me where and when did you 
Reginald related 

“In the forest 


nevth his serutiny. 


every circumstance. 


Say you?” cried the woman; “ how 

















miraculous!” And when Reginald 
spoke of the desolate life he led in the 
cave, tears trickled down her furrowed 
cheeks > “ Did she never mention Ma- 
dam Winderbourn ?” « It was the first 


person she spoke of—her mother !— 


could it be you?” * You may believe 
it—but we must talk of things more 
important. I will release you from this 
place if you will permit me to accom- 
pany you.” Reginald hesitated; he 


feared that the old woman’s. assertion 


might be a fabrication; but when she 
repeated to‘him every particular of the 
child’s dress, and mentioned the mark 


/on Rosa’s arm, by which she had re- 


cognized her, his doubts, were in great 


measure, removed, and the desire of 


escaping surmounting every other con- 
sideration, he agreed to her proposal. 
Midnight was the time fixed on for 
their deliverance, and Reginald impa- 
tiently awaited her fulfilment of her 
promise. At the appointed hour, his 
prison door was thrown open, and Rosa 
threw herself into his arms ; Alphonso 
too pressed forward to embrace him, 
“Oh, my dear sir!’ cried Rosa,— 
“ What a discovery ; but what are your 
sentiments now towards your poor girl ? 
—can this woman, be my mother ?”— 
“She asserts herself to be such,” said 
Reginald, “ and we cannot disprove it ; 
but she has proved herself our friend, 
at least, and we have yet much to learn 
before we can decide” “1 know not 
how it is,” said Rosa, sighine; “ but « 
secret antipathy which FE cannot ac- 
count for, checks the impulse of na- 
ture. Anxious as I was to know my 
parents, the discovery now gives me 
more pain than pleasvve.” Ina few 
minutes they were joined by Madam 
Winderbeurn.-«- All is well,” said 
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‘she, “ we must now escape without de- 


‘phonso shuddered with horror ; “ Is it 
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lay. The robbers are all safe.” Al- 
possible you can wear that calm and 
Satisfied mien, after the perpetration 
of such a deed; though they are rob- 
bers my heart recoils at the idea of 





murder.” ‘In the present case,” said 
Madam Winderbourn, drawing her | 
hood, which she always wore, closer | 
over her eyes ; “ Murder has not been | 
necessary; at supper I mixeda pow- | 
erful, soporific in their wine, and the 
whole party are in a sleep, as deepal- 
most as that of death. When we are 
safe beyond their reach it will be at 
your option, signor, whether you will 
deliver them up to the hands of justice, 
or suffer them to continue their depre- 
dations on the public.”  Assuredly, 
Iwill,” said Reginald, * but let us 
away while weare safe. I sce you have 
been provident in securing our arms ” 
“ Whither are you bound ;” asked Ma- 
dam Winderbourn. “To a castle some 
leagues from hence, but I think it best 
now to return tothe cottage.” This 
being agreed on,Madam Winderbourn 
led them to the stable,from which they 
supplied themselves with horses, and 
without further delay departed. 

The good Arnold and his family 
were surprised and delighted at the 
unexpected return of their friends. — 
After they had related their adventure, 
Arnol4 was dispatched to the next 
gOwn to give information to the police, 
and in a few daysthe forest was clear- 
ed of tiisinfamous band of depredators; 
Reginala. then proposed setting out for 
the chateau)& requested Madam, Win- 
derbourn to furnish herself with ap- 








parcel suitable to the situation she must 
hold in his family. Alas!” said she, 


X 


“it is not possible for me to hold a re- 
spectable station in society ; all I have 
to request of you is, that you will use 
your interest to procure me admission 
into a conveat, where, in peace and 
penitence I may end my wretched life.” 
Reginald and Rosa offered to oppose 
this resolution, and imireated he: to re- 
late the occurrences of her life. You 
know not what you ask,” said she,— 
“The story I have to relate will prove 
I fear, fatal to your peace; and, but 
thatit must be told, it should be buried 
in my breast for ever: promise, how- 
ever, that you will do as I require of 
you. I must have your promise.” Her 
features seemed convulsed with agony; 
her whole frame shook ; and Rosa was 
obliged to support her, while Regin- 
ald promised most solemnly to comply 
with her request. She then rose slowly 
from her seat, tottered towards Regin. 
ald, and falling at his feet threw back 
her hood—* Gaze on these features,” 
she cried, * does not a trace remain of 
what was once beheld with rapture : 
has igjamy and misery so completely 
deformed my countenance that you 
kuow not Julia?” “% Heaven and 
earth !” cried Reginald, “ ean this be? 
—When, when shall I find peace ?”— 
With a frantic arm he seized his sword, 
but was withheld by Alphonso, who res 
strained his fury, and used every gen- 
tle persuasion to controul his rage and 
indignation. The wretched cause of 
all his misery remained senseless on 
the ground: Arnold and Rosa assisted 
her to abed, and soon succeeded in re- 
storing her torecollection. “ Itis all 
over,” said she, “I see deep-rooted 
abhorrence is fixed in his heart. Oh, 
shield me from his wrath, and hide me 
in the bowels of the earth! I willnever 
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sec him more—the lightning of his eye 
wouldblast me. Yet still] havea con- 
solution; Providence has brought us 
this once together, to prevent a most 
dreadful eventean union of sin and 
horror. Rosa, Rosa, fall on your knees 
and adore that mysterious power which 
has disclosed to you the secret of your 


birth —That Reginald is your father! 


Rosa clasped her bands with rapturous | 


emvtion, she rushed wildly feom the 
chamber—she flew to Reginald, and 
clasping his knees, bedewed las hands 
with tears. “I feel, 1 teel 1 am your 
child ;”? she cried, * Oh, my father! 
do not turn away trom me with dis- 
gust.-Your frown willkillme. Though 
you hate her who yave me birth, 1 am 
innocent---you cannot hate your Rosa!” 
Reginald’s rage was calmed —A soft 
sensation of paternal love subdued the 
stronger passions; he caught herin 
his arms and wept over her. “ How 
could I mistake my feelings ?’’ said he, 
‘“ Nawre ever pleaded for you, my Ro- 
sa; ever welcome shalt thou be to a 
wretched father’s heart : but thgymo- 
ther, girl, let me not think of her— 
distraction would be the consequence.” 

“Oh, dreadful fate!” cried Rosa, 
“to shudder at the name of a mother. 
What can I say ?—How can I. dare to 
plead ?” 


“She surely cannot hope to be re- 
conciled ; she must not be so presusnp. 
tuous.” 


(To te concluded in our next.) 
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A man, who has a competency, with 
a good understanding, a quiet temper, 
and a benevolent heart,enjoys as much 
happiness as human nature is capable 
of receiving. 








TRAITS OF INDIAN CHARACTER. 
(Concluded from our tast.) 


BuryinG with indignation, and ren- 
dered sullen by despair—with hearts 
bursting with grief at the destruction of 
their tribe, and spirits galled and sore 
at the fancied ignominy of their defeat, 
they refused to ask their lives at the 
hands of an insulting foe, and prefer- 
red death to submission. 

Asthe night drew on they were sur- 
rounded in their dismal retreat, in such 
a manner as to render escape impracti- 
cabie. Thus situated, their enemy 
“ plied them with shot all the time, 
by which means many were killed and 
buried in the mire.” Inthe darkness 
and fog that precedes the dawn of day, 
some few broke through the besiegers 
and escaped into the woods: “ the rest 
were left to the conquerors, of which 
many were killed in the swamp, like 
sullen dogs who would rather, in their 
self willedness and madness, sit still 
and be shot through or cut to pieces,” 
than implore for mercy. When the 
day broke upon this handful of forlorn 
but dauntless spirits, the soldiers, we 
are told, entering the swamp, “ saw 
several heaps of them setting close to- . - 
gether, upon whom they discharged 
their pieces, laden with ten or twelve 
pistol bullets at atime; putting the 
muzzles of their pieces under the 
boughs, within a few yards of them; 
so as, besides those that were found 
dead many more were killed and sunk 
into the mire, and never were miaded 
more by friend or foe.” 

Can any one read this plain unvar- 
nished tale, withoucadmiring the stern 
resolution, the unbending, pride, and 
loftiness of spirit, that seemed to nerye 
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the hearts of these self-taught heroes, 
and to raise them above the instinctive 
feelings of human nature? When the 
Gauls laid waste the city of Rome, 
they found the nobles clothed in their 
robes, and seated with stern tranqui- 
lity in their curule chairs: in this 





manner they sufiered death without an || 


attempt at supplication or resistance. 
Such conduct in them was applauded 
as noble and magnanimous; in the bap- 
less Indians it was reviled as obstinate 
and sullen. How much are we the 
dupes of show and circumstance !— 
How different is virtue, arrayed in 
purple ‘and enthroned” in state, from 
virtuc, destitute and naked, reduced 
to the last stage of wretchedness, and 
perishing obscurely in a wilderness. 


Do these records of ancient exces- 
ses fill us with disgust and aversion? 
let us take heed that we do not suffer 
ourselves to be hurried into the same 
iniquities. Posterity lifts up its hands 
with horror at past misdeeds, because 
the passions that urged to them are 
not felt, and the arguments that per. 
suaded to them are forgotten; but we 


are reconciled to the present perpetra- | 


tion of injustice by all the seifish mo- 
tives with which interest chills the 
heart and silences the conscience.— 
Even at the present advanced day, 
when we should suppose that enlight- 
ened philosophy had expanded our 
minds and true religion had warmed 
our ‘hearts into philanthropy—when 
we have been admonished by a sense 
of past transgressions, and instructed 
by the idignant censures of candid his- 
tory—cven now, we perceive a dispo- 
sition ‘breaking out to renew the per- 
secutions of these hapless beings. So- 
ber-thoughted men, far from the scenes 


* Letter of gen. Coffee, dated Nov. 1, 18153. 
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of danger, in the security of cities and 
populous regions, can coolly talk of 
* exterminating measures,” and dis- 
cuss the folicy of extirpating thou- 
sands. If suchisthe talk in the cities, 
what is the temper displayed on the 
borders. The sentence of desolation 
has gone forth—* the roar is up amidst 
the woods ;”” implacable wrath, goaded 
on by interest and prejudice, is ready 
to confound all rights, to trample on 
all claims of justice and humanity, 
and to act over those scenes of san- 
guinary vengeance which have too of- 
ten stain’d the pages of colonial history. 
These are not the idle suggestions 
of fancy; they are wrung forth by re- 
cent facts, which still hauntthe public 
mind. We need but turn to the rae 
vaged country of the Crecks to behold 
a picture of exterminating warfare. 
The deluded savages, cither excited 
by private injury or private intrigue, or 
by both, have lately taken up the hatchet 
& made deadly inroads into our frontier 
settlements. Their punishment has 
been pittiless and terrible. Vengeance 
has gone like a devouring fire through 
their country—ihe smoke of their vil- 
lages yetrises to heaven, and the blood 
of the slaughtered Indians yet reeks 
upon theearth, Cl this merciless ra- 
vage, an idea may be formed by a $in- 
gle exploit, boastfully set forth in an 
an official letter that has carkened our 
public journals.* A detachment of 
soldiery had been sent under the com- 
mand of Gen. Coffee to destroy the 
Tallushatches towns, where the hos- 
tile Creeks had assembled, The en- 
terprise was executed, as the com- 
mander in chieft expresses it, in style 
—but, in the name of mercy, ia what 
style! The towns were surrounded 


+ General Andrew Jackson. 
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before the break of day. The inhabi- 
tants, starting from their sleep, flew to 
arms, with beat of drums and hideous 
yellings. The soldicry pressedfupon 
them on evory side, and met with a 
desperate resistance—but what was 
savage valour against the array and 
discipline of scientific warfare? The 
Creeks made gallant charyes, but were 
beaten back by overwhelming num- 
bers. Hemmed in like savage beasts 
surrounded by the hunters, wherever 
they turned they met a foe, and in eve- 
ry foe they found a butcher. “ The 
enemy retreated firing,’ says Coffee 
in his letter, “ until they got around 
and in their buildings, where they made 
all the resistance that an overpowered 
soldier could do; they fought as long 
as one existed, but their destruction 
was very soon completed; our men 
rushed up to the doors of the houses, 
and ina few minutes killed the last 
warrior of them; the enemy fought 
with savage fury, and met death with 
all its horrors without shrinking or 
complaining ; not one ast.ed tobe spa 
red, but fought so long as they could 
siand or sit. In consequence of their 
flying to their houses and mixing with 
their families, our men in killing the 
males, without intention, killed and 
wounded a few of the squaws and chil- 
dren.” 

So unsparing was the carnage of the 
sword, that not one of the warriors es- 
caped to carry the heart-breaking tid- 
ings to the remainder of the tribe. — 
Such is what is termed executing hos- 
tiliesin style !—Let those who exclaim 
with abhorrence at Indian inroads— 
those who are so eloquent about the 
bitterness of Indian recrimination—let 


a 








As yet our government has in some 


measure restrained the tide of ven- 


geance, and inculcated lenity towards 
the hapless Indians who have been 
duped into the present war. Such 
temper is worthy of an enlightened 
government—let it still be observed— 
let sharp rebuke and signal punishment 
be inflicted on those who abuse their 
Celagated power, and disgrace their 
victories with massacre and conflagra- 
tion. The enormities of the Indians 
form no excuse tor the enormitics of 
white men. It has pleased heaven to 
give them but limited powers of mind, 
and feeble lights to guide their judg- 
ments; it becomes us who are blessed 
with heigher intellects to think for 
them, and to set them an example of 
humanity. It isthe nature of ven- 
geance, if unrestrained, to be headlong 
in its actions, and to lay up, in a mo- 
ment of passion, ample cause for an 
ages’ repentance. We may roll over 
these miserable beings with our cha- 
riot wheels, and crush them “to the 
earth; but when war has done its worst 
—when passion has subsided, and it is 
too late to pity or to save—we shall 
look back with unavailing compunction 
at the mangled corses of those whose 
cries were unheeded in the tury of our 
career. 

Let the fate of war go as it may, the 
fate of those ignorant tribes that have 
been inveigled from their forests to 
mingle in the strife of white men, will 
be inevitably the same. In the collision 
of two powerful nations, these inter- 
vening particles of population will be 
crumbled to dust, and scattered to the 
winds of heaven. In a little while, 
and they will go the way that so many 


them turn to the horrible victory of Y tribes have gone before. The few 


General Coffee, and be silent. 





hordes that still linger about the shores 
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of Huron and Superiour, and the tri- i 


butary streams ofthe Mississippi, will | 
share the fate of those tribes that once 
Jorded it along the proud banks of the 
Hudson; of that gigantic race that are 
said to have existed on the borders of | 
the Susquehanna, and of those various 
nations that flourished about the Po- 
towmac and the Rappahanoc, and that 
peopled the forests of the vast valley 
ofShenandoah. They will vanish like a 
vapour from the face of the earth— 
their very history will be lost in for- 
getfulness—and “ the places that now 
know them will know them no more 
forever.” 

Or if perchance some dubious me- 
morial ofthem should survive the lapse 
of time, it may be in the romantic 
dreams of the poet, to populate in ima- 
gination his gladesand groves, like the 
fauns, and setyrs, and sylvan deities of 
antiquity.—But should he venture up- 
on the dark story of their wrongs and 
wretchedness—should he tell how they 
were invaded, corrupted, despoiled— 
driven from their native abodes and 
the sepulchres of their fathers—hunt- 
ed like wild beasts about the earth, 
and sent down in voilence, and butche- 
ry to the grave—posterity will either 
turn with horror and incredulity from 
the tale, or blush with indignation at 
the inhumanity of their forefathers.-— 
« We are driven back,” said an old 
warrior, “ until we can retreat no fur- 
ther—our hatchets are broken—our 
bows are snapped, our fires are nearly 
extinguished—a little longer and the 
white men will cease to persecute us 
—for we will cease to exist!” 
ET oT 


Never attempt to execute any thing 
in public, unless you can perform it 


| struggles. 








well in priyate. 


REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF THE 
INFLUENCK OF! RELIGION ON A)! 
GENTOO. Mw ig 


Acconrp1nc tothe religious customs 
and superstitions of the Gentoos, they 
are liable to lose irrecovecably their 
right of communication, not only for 
voluntary breaches of, or derogations 
from them, but even for involuntary 
ones, and suchas extrome force orne- 
cessity might justify. They willeven 
on these occasions Impose on them¢ 
selves mattyrdom, rather than forfeit 
what they call their cast. 


Tn order to exemplify the unac- 
countable severity of this styange peo- 
ple, in regard to the difficulty of re- 
joining that communion which they 
had once forfeited, T have drawn the 
present anecdote from Mr. Grose’s 
voyage tothe East-Indies. It may be 
necessary to observe, that I have not 
exactly followed his mode of narra- 
tion. 


‘A rich Gentoo, residing on the 
banks of the Ganges, had a wife of 
great beauty, with whom he enjoyed 
all the delights of reciprocal affection. 
One morning early, as she was filling 
a vessel with water at the river, a Mo- 
gul nobleman happening to pass by, 
was so struck with her beauty ai first 
sight, that he spurred the horse to- 
wards the place she was standing, sciz- 
ed her, and laying her across his sad- 
die-box, rode off with her, regardless 
of her cries, and overpowering her 
Whether she was alone, 
or accompanied, no one it seems could 
inform her unfortunate husband who 
was the ravisher, that he might have 
implored justice against a violence, 
certainly not tolerated under the Mo- 
gul government; neither could he 
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a 
learn what‘toad they had taken, that 
by his rescarch he might find her, and 
reclaim her. 

¢ Under these circumstances life be- 
came a burthen to the disconsolate 
husband; he quitted his habitation, 
and became a wandering Geoghi, with 
the double intention of favouring his 
inclination for solitude, and ofsearch- 
ing the country round for her. But 
while he Was thus employed, the Mo- 
gul nobleman had accomplished his 
designs. At first he was very cautious 
of allowing her the least liberty, fear- 
ful of a discovery ; but after having 
two children, he became inattentive 
of restraining her, even more than the 
Mahometans commonly are, thinking 
perhaps to conciliate her love by this 
indulgence—a mode of proceeding 
not uncustomary among the Gentoos. 

¢ After two years search, her hus- 
band, disguised as a Geoghi, came by 
chance to a garden-door at which she 
was standing, and begged alms of her. 
It is not said whether he knew her or 
not, but at the first sight, and from the 
sound of his volec, she recognized 
him, cven in the dress which he had 
assumed. She embraced him with 
the most rapturous joy, related to him 
all her adventures, how unwilling she 
had suffered the nobleman’s‘reatment, 
and concluded with expressing her 
detestation of her present condition, 
with an offer of immediately making 
her escape, and returning to his bo. 
som. To this affectionate declaration 
the Gentoo only answered, by repre- 
senting to her the inviolable rule of 
their religion in such a case, which 
did not admit of his receiving her 
again as his wife, or having any inter- 
Course with her whatever. 











‘ However, afier jointly bewailing 
the cruelty of their separation, and 
the law which prohibited that re-uaion 
for which they both ardently sighed, 
they consulted about what measures 
should be taken to effect it, and they 
determined that he should repair to 
the great temple of Jaggernaut, near 
the sea side, in the kingdom of Orixa, 
near the mouth of the Ganges, there 
to consult the high-priest, and his 
chief assistants, whether any thing 
could be done to restore her, at least, 
to her religion. 

¢ Accordingly he went, and return- 
ed to her with a countenance porten- 
tous of the most horrid intelligence. 
He told her, he came to bid her an 
eternal adieu, for that she could not 
be exonerated from the excommuni- 
cation she had, however, innocently 
incurred, but on such conditions as he 
could neither expect, or advise her to 
comply with. They were these—size 
should destroy the children she had 
by her ravisher, so as to leave no tra. 
ces of her pollution by his profane 
embraces ; then fly with her husband 
to the temple of Jaggernaut, and there 
to have melted lead poured down her 
throat, by which means only she might 
be permitted to die in her cast, if she 
could not live in it. | 

‘ The wife, on hearing these terms, 
accepted them, bard as they were, 
notwithstanding her busband’s most 
tender dissuasions. Stimulated then 
by the strong incentives of zeal for 
her religion, love for her husband, and 
hatred for her ravisher, that made her 
see in her children nothing but his 
part of them, all steeling her heart 
against the dictates of nature, she per- 


| petrated the first part of the injunce 
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tion, and found means to escape un- 
discovered with her husband, who did 
not even dare to renew with her the 
privilege of one ; as her person was 
still polluted, he would become equal- 
ly culpable with her, had they enjoyed 
the connubial intercourse. 


" © Arrived at the temple, she present- 
ed herself with the utmost firmness 
and intrepidity to the priests, of whom 
she demanded the fulfilment of the 
rest of her sentence. After a seques- 
tration of a few days, and cther pre- 
paratory ceremonies, she was led to 
the appointed place of execution in 
the area before the temple ; an innu- 
merable concourse of people were 
present; shedid not discover the least 
symptom of fear at the dreadful solem- 
nity dnd apparatus of the fire, and 
other instruments for her sufferings. 
—After a short prayer she was blind- 
folded, and extended on the ground 
with her mouth open, ready to receive 
her death with melted lead. 


* Instead of which, some cold water 
was poured down her throat; she was 
then ordered to rise, and assured that 


~ the sincerity of her intenticn having 


thus been proved, it was accepted by 
the Deity, and that she was then at li 
berty to live with her husband as be- 
fore, being reinstated in all her rights 
divine and social.’ | 


AT PO ALS SEE CO 


Men who are prodigal of their pro- 


mises are mostly misers of their per- 
formance. 


Out of a great number of bare el- 
bows, not above one pair in ten ought 
to make their appearance in public. 

When you are in doubt abouta thing, 
sleep one night upon it, and probably 


you will awake with a clear determina- 
tion. 








VARIETY. 





cc... 





———s 
ANECDOTES. 


When Cobbet lived in Philadelphia, 
and edited a newspaper under the fic- 
titious name of “ Peter Porcupine,’ 
he eked out his emoluments, by veud- 
ing books and stationary. His shop 
was not only frequented by customers 
but also by politicians and literary men, 
why resorted thither to enjoy the ori- 
ginality ef Lis conversation, ari the 
pungency of his humour. One day,a 
stranger entered his shop, and enquir- , 
ed for “ quills: Cobbett left the 
circle of idlers who were listening to 
him, and with great celerity moved 
behind the counter to wait un his cus- 
tomer, who, after paying for his pur- 
chase, lingered a moment, asif willing, 
by some remark, to provoke him to 
exhibit some characteristick likeness 
to the animal, whose name he assum- 
ed “ Let’ssce sir, (said the stranger) 
are these Porcupine’s quills?” to which 
the veteran satirist promptly replied, 
* They were so, when J} owned them 
sir, but now they are goose quills :” 
This retorc was reccived with a gene- 
ral roar of laughter. 





A Serjeant, who ws raising recruits 
to serve under General Washington, 
during the late American War, thus 
addressed himself to those who had 
enlisted—“ Well,now I suppose when 
you see the General, you expect to 
see a great man, and so you will, as 
greata man as lives upon the earth 
—but, if you suppose he will be cov- 
ered with gold lace, and ornamented 
with stars, ribbands, and such trumpe- 
ry, you will be mistaken. No, 00, 
there is no occasion to bring farthing 
cqvdles round the sun, 


—~p—— 
QUIN 
Thought angling avery cruel diver 
sion; and on being asked why, gave 
this reason : “ Suppose some superior 
being should baita hook with yension) 
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and go a quinning ; 1 should certainly 
bite, and what a figure I should make 
dangling in the air!” 

He told lady Berkeley, who was a 
beautiful woman, that she looked blom- 
ing as the spring; but recollecting that 
the season was not then very promis- 
ing, he added, * I wish the spring 
would look like your ladyship.” 

A young fellow, whose talent lay in 
comedy, came to offer himself to the 
play house; and having given a speci- 
mew of his abilities,Mr. Quin asked if 
he had ever played any parts in come- 
dy’ The young fellow answered,— 
“ Yes, he had played Abel in the Al- 
chymist.” “I am rather of opinion,” 
said Quin, “you played Cain, for I am 
ecrtain you murdered Abel.” 

Being asked, what he thought of the 
conduct of the people of England with 
regard to the bottle conjurer, Elizabeth 
Canning, and the Cock-Lane Ghost ; 
“ The first,” he answered, “was a 
proof of their ridiculous credulity ; the 
second, of their extravagant folly ; and 
the last of their blind superstition.” 


ALEXANDER POPE 


Once dining with Frederic prince of 
Wales, he paid the prince many com 
pliments. “I wonder, Pope,” said the 
prince, “that yom, who are so severe 
upon kings, should be so complaisant 
to me.” “It is,” said Pope, “ because 
I like the lion before his claws are 
grown.” 








se 
MATERNAL AFFECTION 


Displays itself in ten thousand ways ; but 


the following instance of its operation is: 


most singular and impressive. 

“ One morning (said an old shep- 
herd at I’reshwater) as I was looking 
for a strayed ewe, I came up with some 
bird-catchers. They presently pre- 
pared their tackle, and went down the 
cliffs, and left behind the wife of one 
cf them, to shift the ropes, and do 
such offices as the nature of their bu- 
Siness demanded. That she might 
the betrer attend to her charge, the 
woman had placed beneath her cloak, 





— 








at a small distance, a sleeping boy, 
about twelve months old, and think- 
ing all was safe, applied herself to the 
stake,@ when looking round, to her 
great astonishment, the child had crept 
from beneath the covering, and had 
wantonly reached the verge of the 
cliff, at least eight hundred feet from 
the sea, and wanted but a few inches 
more to sink into eternity ! Alarmed 
at his tremendous situation, the moth- 
er stood like a fixed oak, but spoke 
not. To rush forward was to destroy 
her playful boy. What could she do? 
Heaven inspired her with the sudden 
thought—she bared her breast, and 
claimed by signs, which feeling moth- 
ers best devise, her boy’s attention. 
He saw his favourite source, stretched 
his little arms, and smiling, hastened 
to the fountain of his life and health, 
while the eager mother, in speechless 
enjoyment, first hugged him to her 
breast ; then bore him from thereach 
of danger, and still retired some paces 
further back, but only to fall and faint, 
overcome with the swift returning 
ecstacy !"—-Ramble from Bristol. 
f——— ——} 
AN ENIGMA 


At a banquet when solving enigmas 
was one of the diversions, Alexander, 
said to his courtiers—'* What is that 
which did not come last year, has not 
come this year,and will not come next 
year?” . A distressed officer starting 
up, said—* It certainly must be our 
arrears of pay.’°—The king was so di- 
verted, that he commanded him to be 
paid up, and also increased his salary ! 


ANIMAL LIFE. 


The following is a scale of the aver- 
age duration of animal life, from the 
most celebrated writers in Natural 
History : A hare willlive 10 years; 
a cat 10; a goat 8; adog from 14 
to 20, and sometimes more—an ass 
39; a sheep 10; a ram 15; a bull 
15 ; an ox 20, some 35—a pigeon 8; 
a turtle dove, 25; a partridge 25; a 
raven 100; an eagle, 100; a goose 


- 


1 100! 
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Then willl wander near her much lov’d , 
Seat of the Muses. Slo. 
== And sigh, and weep, my careless days away; 








For the New-York Weekly Museym. 
Versification of an extract from the * Curse, 
or SENTIMENT.” 


TO ADELINA. 


FareweE.t loy’d maid, the shaft of fate has 
flown ; 
Its baleful point in deadliest poison dipt, 
Has wounded merciless where e‘er it flew; 
This murmuring heart shall now no more 
repine ; 
But giving up all thought of bliss on earth, 
It urges now but one last sad request : 
My faithful friend, he who, trip’d life’s round, 
And shar’d with me its pleasures, and its | 
griefs, — d 
Has kindly promis’d not to leave his charge, 
Till he performs the iast concerns of friend- 
ship. 
You may remember in our evening walks, 
Near L small church-yard, that large 
willow tree, 
Whose pendant branches sweeping to the | 
ground, 
Have oft afforded tow’ring Fancy scope. 
To weave her tales of hapless, blighted love, 
I oft have paus’d beneath its solemn shade, 
And thought it fitting place for lover’s 
' manes : 
Perhaps the wish, romantic may be sty led, 
But there, dear girl, I hope to find that rest, | 
So long denied these wearied limbs of mine ! 
Then Adelina, should you seek my grave, 
As drawn by fond attraction to the spot, 
‘Turn not away, bat, seated at its side, | 
Pluck every noisome weed with jealous care, 
And wet the green grass with your dewy | 
tears; | 
Then shall my well pleas’d ghost descend, 
and shed— 
Its softest influence on the mourner’s heart ; 
And when you leave this melancholy spot 
Walk slow away, turn often back, and look ; 
And may affection’s tears flow fast upon-- 
All that remains of what you once have lov’d- 
Reverse the scene. Should Adclina fall 
The spotless victim of insatiate death, 











\| Proud of soul, tho’ breken hearted 


‘| Levity is alway bleeding 












Till nature wearied, and requiring rest, 
Shall lay me peaceful by her silent side : 
Then will the pitying few we leave behind, 
Shed many a tear upon our hapless fates, 
And weeping, lay me in the self same grave ; 
While some plain marble, raised with decent 
pride, 

Shall tell the story of our hapless loves. 

, Eta. 

( To be continued.) 


—>-—- 


For the New-York Weekly Museum. 


A SIMILE. 
Bricur the fiery meteor gleaming, 
Deep the mountain's awful shade : 
Fate of lovely hope bereaving, 
Has a deeper contrast made. 





Once in hiest expectation 
Cupid’s scenes were sweet to view, 
Soon as paid the fond obljation, 
Waved his rosy wings and flew. 


Hope and joy alike departed, 
Reason claims her wonted share : 





Find a consolation there. 


Shrine of beauty ! altar, needing 
Endless votaries to kneel, 


Serious dulness cannot feel. 
AScCuLAPtus. 
——— 
For the New-York Weekly Museum. 
i ODE. 
Bweer, sweet, are the odors that float on 
the gale, 
And sweet are the flowrets that bloom in 
the vale, 
And sweet is the fragrance of newly mown 
hay; 
But lovely Eliza is sweeter than they. 


The hue of carnation sits fair on the rose, 
And fair is the lily that in the mead blows ; 
And fair is the cherry that blooms by the 
wall; 





But lovely Eliza is fairer than all. 
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‘Tis pleasant to fove by the murmuring ff 


stream, — ° 
When the moon thro” the boughs cast a 
trembling beam ; 
’Tis pleasure indeed thus at leisure to stray, 
But pleasure’s deficient if Eliza’s away, 
A. Srrone. 
———— 


For the New-York Weekly Museum. 


(Concluded from our last.) 


IMMANUVET. 
Tho’ the danger seems great, and the way 
very strait, 
Itis pleasant, and safe; and has gleams 
f Gon’s light ; 
The 1 of day will lead in the way, 
And bring thee securely to Calvary‘s 
height. 
Psycue. 
My friend, if it please, let me still live at ease, 
Nor teaze the quick conscience of my ten- 
der age, 
When bloom of life fades and old age per- 
vades, 
I presage I will follow thee Nie holy sage. 
IMMANUEL. 
Soul, now, make thy choice, nor reject wis- 
dom’s voice, 
For youth’s the best season to travel this 
road : 
As years roll along, ill habits grow strong, 
Refuse not, lest Gop should refuse his 
abode. 
Psycue. 
Thy word, which is truth, counsels age, 
troubles youth, 
Remorse fills my soul, and woe scourges 
all, 
Transgression’s within, the world is in sin, 
And crime, sin, and punishment covers 
earth’s ball. 
IMMANUEL, 
Dear soul, pray amend, I am Gop and thy 
friend, 
And joys shall encircle thy heart and thy 
head, 
Reject not the truth, lest thou die in thy 
youth ; 
Thy young gay companion is gone to the 
dead. 








Psycue. 
me alas! and should I now suddenly die, 
o wee? ever, joys never shall see, 
For I’ve sinfully trod, with my back towards 
Gop, : 
I turn now, Ill die too, on mount Calvary. 


~» IMMANUEL. 
Stay not in this plain, of Ham, Sodom, and 
pain, 
Remember Lot’s wife,look not back, follow 


Look fovwiad at him, crucified for thy sin, 
Who giveth salvation on mount Calvary. 
— i a 

For the New-York Weekly Museum. 


LINES 


On the Death of the Rev. Jonw Murray, 
senior pastor of the first Universal Society 
in America. 


His conduct was a legacy to all, 

And if in death still lovely, lovelier there, 

Far lovelier ! pity swells the tide of love. 
Youns. 


Again I tune the weaken’d griefworn chord, 

To ease the pangs that pity’s tears afford; 

And while it breathes those plaintive notes 
of wo, 

It stays the bursting bosom they o’erflow, 

The painful theme, tis mem’ry’s to relate, 

And she must mould the tear on his sad fate; 

Stretch’d on the couch of suff ‘ring as he lay, 

A tender partner wept his griefs away, 

Whilst conscious he, thus smil’d amid his 
pains, 

Without the doubt of fear, to 
claims ; 

“He knew his Farther merciful and just, 

And there he wing’d his every care and trust; 

His Saviour died, his breth’rens sou/s to save 

And overcame the power of Hell an‘ Grave. 

Ah! Murray, such was thy instructing 
pow’r, 

It eas’d the mind in death’s dark lonely hour, 

Wing’d every fear from off the dying breast, 

And calm’d the soul into its wonted rest. 

Since thou no more shall charm the attentive 
ear, 

Take what we give, sweet pity’s mingled 
tear ; 


shade his 
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" Know mem’ry’s flowrfet, o’er thy turf shall { ceeds of their piracy, as it is termed, 


“ bloom, - 

Till thou slut rise immortal from the tomb. 

$-" me. Rouwa. 
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intelligence. 





The following may be considered as 
the most important article of inteili- 
gence since our last: 


RELATIONS WITH SPAIN. 


The President of the United States 
yesterday (Jan.26th,) transmited to the 


ments, comprising the information 
respecting the recent demands by 
Spain. They consist of two letters 
from the Spanish Minister to the Se 
cretary, the last of which is dated the 
4thinst and a reply to these letters by 
the Secretary of state is dated the 19th 
inst. The hour at which these letters 
were read, was so late it was impos- 
sible to obtain copies of them in time 
for this day’s paper. 

Substantially, the Spanish Minister 
makes the following demands, under 
_ the express commands of the king his 
master : 

1. ‘That the portion of the territory 

west of the Perdido, which the United 
States have claimed and held under the 
Louisiana treaty should be delivered 
up; after which, he intimates, that the 
two governments may discuss theright 
to it. " 
2. That the government will take 
measures to punish and disperse a 
“ factious band of insurgents in Loui- 
siana and especially New-Orleans "— 
whom the minister alleges, continue 
with impunity to raise armies, and to 
light the flame of revolution in the 
Spanish provinces, &c. 

3. That orders be given to collec- 
tors not to admit vessels uncer the re- 
volutionary flags of South America, 
cither to land or sell the shameful pre- 


| much less to equip and arm. 
The minister states that for seven 


} years a gang of adventurers bave as- 





sailed Spain from the bosom of the Re- 
| public. In his second note he inti- 
mates that Toledo suspends his traitor- 
“ous expedition untill the expected ar- 
| vival ofa large number of Kentuckians, 
and a less number of Tennesscecians to 
| join him; and adds that if this gang of 
desperadoes are permitted to go on, 
| the adored King his master, will have 


|| reason to suspect that the government 


|| State expresses the regret of 


'| ernment that Spain should bave prefer. 


House of Representatives three docu- | 


at least connives at if it does not sanc- 

| tion such enterprizes. 
In reply to this the Secretary of 
yov- 


ed d-mands on us instead of evincing 
a disposition ;o discuss if not to re- 
dress the injurics we have received, 
which are recapitulated. The Secre- 
tary replics to the demand of relin- 
quishment of territory, that we have 
the same right to ask for the surrender 
of territory on the Sabine previous to 
the discussion of our claim to it. He 
does not admit the correctness of the 
statements of the Minister, and de- 
mands proof of specific facts. In fe 
gard to the demand of excluding the 
flag of the revolted colonies, it is aft 
swered that our government has al- 
ready by a general rule authorised the 
admission of all flags except those of 
pirates—and of course that it is not 
inclined to prohibit the admission of 
the flag of the colonies who have ¢% 
tablished independent governments. 
—National Intelligencer. 


A letter from Washington to the 
Editor of the Evening Post. dated Jan. 
28,says, “ The affairs of the Spanish 
demand is not regarded as of any im- 
portance here It is not likely to alter 
the course in which things have been 
going on for some years past. Mr 
Erving our minister is going to his 
post, and the negociation about the 
eastern boundary of Louisiana,--with 
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Captain Eaton, of the brig Rover, 
(says the Charleston Courier of Jan. 
22.) arrived here on Saturday, in 20 
days from Aquin, (Si. Domingo) con- 
firins the news of the capture of Cart..a- 
gena, the particulars of which were de- 
rived from the patriot General Bolliv- 
ar, late commanding at Carthagena,— 
who escaped from that place to Jamai- 
ca a short time previous to its surrend- 
er, and who passed through Aquin,Dec. 
28, on his way from Jamaica, via Aux 
Cayes for Port au-Prince. He was in 
high spirits ana was accompanied by 
his whole swit. He expressed a de- 
termination to adhere to the patriot 
cause.and to continue hostilities against 
th iards. General Bollivar stated, 
that when the Spanish squadron enter- 
ed the harbour of Carthagena, the land 


forces (Royalists) entered the city in || 


the rear, and put nearly every soul to 
the sword. Twelve thousand women 
ua children are stated to have fallen 
viétims to their barbarity. 





To Correspondents, 


(cP The continuation of the “ Essay on 
Laughter,” 
next week. 
p —___ 


re. Nuptial. 
= So 


‘ MARRIED, 


By the rev. Melangton Whelpley, William 
I. Stewart, @sq. to Miss Mary Hopkins, 
daughter of Joseph Hopkins, both of this 
city. 

By the rey. Mr. M‘Clelland, Mr. James 
Kelly, to Mrs. Hetty Betron, both of this 
City. 

By the rev. Mr. Spring, Mr. Richard 
Jones, to Miss Hannah Bufferree, both of 
this city. 

By the rev. Dr. Kuypers, Mr. Nathaniel 
Griswold, to Miss Ann B. Sickels, daughter 
of Mr. Johu H. Sickels, all of this city. 

By the rev. Dr. Romeyn, Campbell, P. 
White, esq. of Bahimore, to Miss Narriet 
Banyer, Le Roy, eldest daughter of the late 
Jacob Le Roy, esq. 

Bythe rev. Mr. M*Leod, Mr. John C. 
)Woolten, of (Virginia,) to Mis Mary Cope- 
tty daughter of Mr. George Copeland, of 

18 city. 

& At Rhinebeck, by the rev. Mr. M‘ Murray, 




















is unavoidably posponed until | 


we 





a a 





———— 
erine Schuyler, daughter of Philip I. Schuy- 
| ler, esq. 

At New-Haven, by the rev. Dr. Dwight, 
Mr. Francis B. Winthrop, junr, to Miss Eli- 
zabeth Woolsey, daughter of William Wool- 


sey, esq. 
At iNoomfield, by the rev. Mr. Onderdonk, 
Mr. Henry D. Sewall, merchant, to Miss Ma- 


ry Cathegine. Norton, daughter of the jate 
Birdsey all esq of Goshen (Con.) 


Obituary. 
EEE EP 
The City-Inspector Reports the deathiof 78 

persons in this City, for the week ending 
on Saturday the 27th of January, 1816— 
of the following Diseases : 


Abscess 1; apoplexy 1; burned or scal- 
ded 1; cholic 1 ; consumption 19; convul- 
| sions 4; dropsy 1; dropsy in the head 2 ; 
'drowned 2 ; dysentary 1; fever 1; fever 





‘intermittent 1 ; puerperal do. 1; hives 3; 
| inflamation of the boweis 1; inflamation of 
the brain 2 ; inflamation of the chest 1; 
intemperance 1; locked jaw 1; measels 1 ; 
, old age 2; pleurisy 2 ; pneumonia typhodes 
1 ; guinsey 1; small pox 24; suli born 
1 ;— Lota 78. 
DIED, 


Mrs. Mary Loring, aged 81. 

Mr Cornelius Cregier, aged 50. 

Mr Andrew Layton, aged 66. 

Mrs. Margaret O'Connor, aged 28. 

Mrs. Hannah Mason, aged 68. 

Miss Delia M. M‘Duttee, daughter of Nea} 
M'Duffe, deceased, aged 14. 

Mr. John L Enever. 

Charles E. Gardenier, youngest son of B. 
Gardenier, esq. 

At West-Hartford, Mr. Gideon Butler, 
aged 72, father of Mr. Amos Butler, one of 
the proprietors of the Mercantile Advertiser. 

At Newark, col. Abraham Kenney. 

At Philadelphia, inthe 86th year of his 
age, Arthur Howell, a minister of the society 
ot Friends in that city. “* There is nothing in 
my way !” said this excellent man, as he en- 
tered upon the awful threshold of Eternity ! 
— W hat greater consolation could be poured 
into the minds of his bereaved relatives ? 
What greater proof could he have given to 
his fellow-citizens, of the value and import- 
ance of Religion and Virtue ? What more 
impressive commentary can be uttered upon 
his life ? Surely none! for in that short sen- 
tence is comprised the declaration of the 
foretaste which he was most favored to ex- 
perience; of the exalted and imperishable 
| rest and joy, into which his Spirit has ne 











Mr. Samuel Jones, junr. esq. to Miss Cath-// doubt entered ! 

















‘wishes were to be gratificd. 


_ day of general conflagration. 
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“MAXIMS. 


« Keep to your parish church, though |: 
your rson may be a blockhead. 

When you are about doing a dis- 
honourable act, consider what the 
world will think of you when it is 
completed. 

Obstinacy and Ignora e twins. 

Without the free use of the four 
elements, fire, air, earth, and water, 
man could not possibly exist. And 
yet he is at perpetual variance With 
theée of them. It rains too much, the 
are is foggy, and tse heat of the sun is 
intolerable. 

We are never contented but when 
our wishes are gratified, and yet what | 
a strange world would it be if all our 


Your future character in life greatly 


with at the university. ‘The idlers 
flock about.a fresh man like so many 
recruiting sergeants. 

Man, with all his skill and industry, 
is to be told that in skill and industry, 
he is outdone by the humble-bee,whose 
labours are regular and incessant. 

We ought not to behvld the sun 
with indifference,for were he suddenly 
withdrawn from our system, all nature 
would instantly become a solid mass of 
ice, which would remain so, tll the 


Were it possible fur us to examine 
the human body through the skin and 
integuments as a watch-maker does a 
watch; we should be struck with aston- 
ishment at#o much wonderful machin- 
ery, confined in so small compass. 

A good countenance is a letter of 
recommendation, though an irregular 
set of features should not always raise 
our prejudice. 

Chew a bit of anchovy, and it will in- 
stantly restore the tone of voice, when 
lost by public speaking. 

An artful woman soon gets the bet- 
ter of an artless man. ‘The story of 
Sampson and Delilah is managed with 
extreme ‘delicacy. 

What a time-serving man gains by 


es on the contpany you associate |, 





assiduity, he Jooses in reputation. 





. A yulgar way of speaking,loud talk. 

ings and an awkward display of his per, 
son, make a young man appear. in an 
unfavourable light. 

A man who takes the trouble of 
| writing a book, shouldtake the further 
| trouble of making a good index for the 
benefit of reviewers, who have etca- 


sion to look no further. ' 
A lie inea newspaper makes two 
paragraphs. 


Kt is with men as with barrels, the 
emptiest make the most sound. 

¥rom habit the fingers are taught to 
run rapidly over a musicalinstrument. 
May not habit be made to do the same 
thing with the imagination. 


itisa great misfortune to ed 
of home. 
The atmosphere is a compound j= 


‘and as its:component ‘parts are differs 

ent in different countries, the airy of 

| MeGessity, borames wealthy or them 

i wise. 

Do not attempt to be a public spa. 
er unless you have a clear voice anda 
clear head. 

During «a. fit of sailihea) ecstasy;— 
every nerve of the human body is in 
motion, and this may account for the 
power of Music over Melancholy. » 

However astonishing it may ap 
it is certain that a mite in cheese 
regularly organized as an elep 

Do not accustom yourself lo swear. 

There are words enough ig the English 

language sufficiently expressive of 

our passions. 

Riding the managed horse and fence 
ing are noble and manly exercises 





only belongs to a polished gentlema®. 
When you make a visit of ceremonyy 
take care not to make it too long 
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